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A NEW RECIPROCITY 


TREATY WITH CUBA 





HE Cuban-American trade agreement, signed 

at Washington on August 24, gives definite 
form to Washington’s previous pledges of eco- 
nomic cooperation with Cuba. It will, it is hoped, 
revive the once flourishing commerce between 
Cuba and the United States, and at the same time 
restore sufficient prosperity in the island to pro- 
mote political stability. Cuban-American trade 
has steadily declined during the past ten years, 
falling from $494,000,000 in 1924 to $80,000,000 
in 1933. The new pact—the first to be negotiated 
under the Tariff Act of June 12, 1934—replaces 
the reciprocity convention of 1902, and will re- 
main in force for at least three years. 

The agreement is termed “mutually advan- 
tszgeous” in character. Cuba makes concessions 
on 426 items of American origin, granting duty 
reductions and preferentials of from 20 to 60 per 
cent. Among products favored are hog lard, 
wheat flour, vegetable oils, pork products, pota- 
toes and other food articles, as well as automo 
biles, machinery, iron, steel and copper, lumber, 
paper and cardboard, certain textiles and many 
miscellaneous items. In addition, Cuba agrees to 
reduce internal taxes on many important Ameri- 
can products and not to increase these imposts on 
any item the customs duty on which is pledged 
against increase. In the field of foodstuffs the 
most valuable concession relates to hog lard, of 
which Cuba purchased almost $13,000,000 worth 
in 1926. The duty on this is reduced from $9.18 
per hundred pounds to $2.73, to be further cut in 
another year to $1.25. 


The United States grants to Cuba large tariff 
reductions on island sugar, rum and quota-tobac- 
co, and also seasonal decreases on fresh fruits 
and vegetables. The principal concession relates 
to Cuba’s basic crop—sugar—on which the duty 
is decreased from 114 cents to nine-tenths of a 
cent per pound. This action supplements a previ- 
ous reduction from 2 to 114 cents, made effective 


following the assignment to Cuba, under the 
Jones-Costigan Act, of a sugar quota in the Amer- 
ican market totalling 1,902,000 short tons. The 
reductions in the treaty promise to benefit both 
American capital invested in the island and the 
interests of the American consumer; at the same 
time, sugar and tobacco producers of the United 
States are safeguarded by provisions stipulating 
that the decreased duties on these articles shall 
be effective only so long as domestic restriction 
programs remain in force. Tobacco imports, 
moreover, are limited to 18 per cent of the total 
consumption of cigar tobacco in the United States 
during the preceding year. 


The extent to which Cuba will receive the ad- 
vantages of the reduction in the sugar duty de- 
pends in large part on the island’s internal 
reorganization of the industry. It is expected that 
the Cuban government will take prompt action 
on this point, possibly by the adoption of an ex- 
port tax or the fixing of a minimum export price. 
These measures will determine also to what de- 
gree the new benefits will be distributed among 
all classes in the island. 


The agreement has been hailed as initiating 
a policy of tariff reduction and reciprocity pacts 
to retrieve lost foreign markets. However, it 
can hardly be termed a precedent for future 
conventions of this type. Due to the special 
character of the relations between the United 
States and Cuba, the treaty belongs in a cate- 
gory of its own. As pointed out by the State 
Department, its concessions “are not generalized 
to third countries on the basis of the most- 
favored-nation treaties.” Further, it represents 
an economic instrument to promote political 
stability. Should the improvement of Cuban eco- 
nomic conditions remove the principal causes for 
unrest in the island, a serious threat to the Latin- 











American “good neighbor” policy of the Adminis- 
tration will be eliminated. 


Along broader lines the agreement is significant 
in that duties to non-treaty states are not raised, 
save for certain increases embodied in a previous 
unilateral decree of the Cuban government. Thus 
the usual defects of reciprocity pacts, which were 
evidenced in the Ottawa agreements, are partially 
avoided. Second, the treaty inaugurates a novel 
provision for seasonal duties. Third, it at- 
tempts to maintain undisturbed the schedules 
protecting the new agricultural and industrial 
products developed in Cuba since 1924, except 
those which are clearly artificial. As the first 
agreement since the depression to carry out a 
comprehensive reduction of duties, its results will 
be watched with keen interest. 


CHARLES A. THOMSON 
Hitler Speaks to the Saar 


With a huge rally held in the Rhineland at 
Coblenz on August 26 and attended by 150,000 
Saarlanders, National Socialist Germany launched 
an intensive campaign in preparation for the 
plebiscite on January 13, 1935 which will deter- 
mine the future status of the Saar. All the re- 
sources of Nazi propaganda were mobilized to 
make this initial demonstration of “German loy- 
alty to the Saar” impressive. Chancellor Hitler 
himself delivered the chief address, taking the 
occasion to review the achievements of his régime 
and to warn the outside world that foreign oppo- 
sition would find the German people united and 
prepared to carry on at all costs. Repeating that 
the Saar question remained the only obstacle to 
Franco-German understanding, the Fuehrer 
pleaded again with France to assist in the solu- 
tion of that problem. 


While the Chancellor was calling for an over- 
whelming vote in favor of Germany, 70,000 people 
in the Saar itself participated in another demon- 
stration, pledging themselves to vote against re- 
incorporation with the Nazified fatherland on 
January 13. Before Hitler’s advent to power such 
a pledge would have been inconceivable, since all 
of the 800,000 people in the Saar, with the ex- 
ception of a few thousand Frenchmen, were 
united in their desire to return to the Reich. To- 
day, however, the prospect of Nazi rule is hardly 
inviting to some elements of the population. Al- 
though all the bourgeois parties have dissolved 
themselves and coordinated their activity within 
the Nazi-dominated German Front, the Socialists 
and Communists are now openly agitating for 
continuation of the League régime. Catholics, 
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who comprise 70 per cent of the population, are 
wavering in their allegiance. The conflict be- 
tween the Church and the Reich government, and 
especially the assassination of prominent Catho- 
lics in the purge of June 30 have injured the Nazi 
cause. A section of Catholic opinion has come 
out against reunion with Germany and has joined 
the Socialists and Communists in a common Lib- 
erty Front, formed to combat the German Front. 
Although the outcome of the plebiscite does not 
yet appear in doubt, the final issue may depend 
on developments within the Reich during the 
ronths immediately preceding the vote. Appar- 
ently mindful of the danger of arousing Catholic 
opposition, the Nazis seem anxious to avoid a 
breach with Rome, and the Fuehrer himself 
sought to reassure his hearers at Coblenz that 
the state would protect religion without, however, 
tolerating “the misuse of religion for political 
ends.” 

In the Saar the plebiscite campaign has aroused 
so much bitterness and political tension as to en- 
danger the maintenance of order, and prejudice 
the chances for an impartial vote. The Govern- 
ing Commission is experiencing great difficulty 
in coping with the situation, especially since the 
local Saar officials, most of whom are German, 
are anxious to do nothing which will make it im- 
possible for them to retain their posts should the 
region be returned to Germany. Recently Saar 
gendarmes were discovered to be in communica- 
tion with the German secret police at Trier, and 
the German Front was accused of maintaining 
unjustifiable relations with the police and officials 
under the Governing Commission. These revela- 
tions led the Commission on August 3 to request 
the League Council for assistance in recruiting a 
reliable German-speaking police force outside the 
Saar, presumably in Luxemburg and Switzerland. 
Since the report on the Saar plebiscite adopted 
by the League Council on June 4, 1934 authorizes 
uch recruitment, the appropriate Council Com- 
mittee will probably cooperate promptly. A 
strong and impartial police force seems necessary 
to prevent the outbreak of disorders in the Saar 
and to safeguard the freedom of voting. 

JOHN C. DEWILDE 
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